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NOON DISCOURSES. 
BY J. H. N. 
XVII. 
[A lively criticism has been going in the noon 
meetings at O. C. lately, on the deficient articulation 
and timid voice of too many of the speakers, particu- 


larly the women. The following discourse was 
drawn out by these circumstances :] 


POWER IN THE VOICE. 


HE question that comes before us now is, 

What is the connection between the voice 
and the spiritual power within us. It was 
said by some one yesterday, that Christ cried 
with a loud voice when he raised Lazarus. 
Don’t you believe there was some connection 
between his loud voice and the power that 
brought the dead back to life? Do you be- 
lieve he did anything that was unnecessary ? 
If he had spoken in a feeble voice it may be 
doubted whether he could have raised Lazarus 
at all. He evidently thought it was necessary to 
speak in a loud voice. He cast out devils by his 
words. The question is, What had the force 
and power of his voice to do with giving ac- 
tion and effect to the spirit that was within 
him? Do you believe he could cast out dev- 
ils in a whisper? And if you do not believe 
he could, what is the reason you do not? If 
there is any philosophy that made it necessary 
for him to speak in a loud voice in order to 
raise the dead and cast out devils, then that 
same philosophy is very important to us, and 
we ought to understand it. In order to get 
the power of the resurrection within us, it may 
be neccessary that we should have a loud 
voice through which that power can vent it- 
self and make head against evil, obstructing 
spirits. 

People are apt to think that the main thing 
is to say something, and that it is of little con- 
sequence whether they say it with any force 
or not. But it seems to me there is a philos- 
ophy here we but little understand. Suppose 
you were going to shoot a pistol at a robber. 
If you put a little pinch of powder in, you 
would throw the ball a little way only; the 
ball might perhaps hit his coat and drop, not 
effecting anything ; but if you put in a proper 
charge you would send the ball through him. 
There is a great difference between the power 
of a full charge, and a mere priming. My 
impression is that there is a real connection 





between our spirits and voices; and if we 
speak in proper tones so as to make ourselves 
heard in this audience, we make ourselves 
heard in hell; make ourselves heard in the 
regions from whence the devils come. I have 
never been able to accomplish anything 
without putting in a good charge in my 
warfare with evil spirits. If I calculate to 
send a shot through them, I always find it 
necessary to put considerable powder in, and 
make a pretty loud report. You must learn 
to thunder if you mean to do anything. This 
philosophy is just as necessary for one of these 
women or children as it is for me, or as it was 
for Christ. Isee no difference. If Christ had 
to thunder, you will have to, if you mean to 
get out of the devil’s power. There will be 
the crack of the rifle in the word of God. 

I suppose the whole philosophy of the sub- 
ject is this: if there is power of any kind 
within us, it manifests itself in the voice.— 
You can manifest power and strength in the 
voice just as well as you can in the arm. A 
roan will manifest his strength by hurling a 
stone or wielding a hammer, but that is really 
no more of a manifestation of strength than 
that shown when you speak with a loud voice.— 
To a spiritual ear the very best expression of 
strength comes through a distinct, majestic 
voice. Strength may come froma great varie- 
ty sf sources. Mere animal strength may 
manifest itself in loud speaking, and the 
strength of an evil spirit may manifest itself in 
the same way ; but it is also certain, according 
to a demonstrable philosophy, that the strength 
of God manifests itself in a loud voice. And 
then to distinguish between the two kinds of 
strength—that which comes from nature and 
from the devil, and the other kind which comes 
from God—will require discernment; and I 
have no doubt that there is a kind of discern- 
ment possible to us by which we can distinctly 
hear the voice of God in the human voice; so 
that the human voice shall be to us the word 
of God, and God shall speak through it and 
be heard in it. 


POLITICAL PLATFORM. 


CELEBRATION AT ONEIDA. 

[On the Fourth, the Community was thronged as 
usual with visitors from the surrounding country ; 
and at 24 P. M., a large and respectable assembly took 
seats in the hall. After music, Mr. Woolworth, the 
present head of the Community, introduced to the 
audience Mr. Horace R. Perry, with the following 
remarks :] 

“Tt will be remembered by some of those present, 
that five years ago a large assembly was addressed 
in this hall by Mr. M. P. Sweet, a gentleman who 
came to the Community from Illinois and after re- 
maining with us a ahort time, returned there. He 
had been an ardent partizan of Republican poll- 





tics, and an advocate of war; and his oration, though 
eloquent and exciting, did not exactly express the 
sentiments of the Community. We have always 
thought that we “ dropped a stitch” on that occasion. 
To-day we intend to take up that stitch. Mr. Perry 
is also a western man and has been connected with 
the press: but he has never been a party politician. 
We are quite sure that his oration will exhibit our 
real position in politics ; and we hope it may not be 
offensive to the general audience.” 

Mr. Perry then spoke as follows: 


ib associations connected with this day, 
the anniversary of the Declaration of 
American Independence, naturally awaken 
in our hearts emotions of a patriotic character. 
It is a good time for a new departure, and 
new resolves. The occasion summons us to 
the utterance of the best thoughts within us. 

A long, bloody war, in which Satan held high 
carnival, is over, and the nation is setting out 
on a new career. The inherent rights of man 
have asserted themselves and been sustained, 
and we now hear numberless changes rung on 
the word “reconstruction.” At the same 
time, by an act of our State Legislature a 
convention of delegates has been called to- 
gether to revise and “ reconstruct’’ the State 
Constitution. 


At such a time of peaceful revolution, we 
have a proposal to make : 

Let the nation, if it be a Christian nation, 
at once declare itself annexed to the Kingdom 
of Heaven, proclaim Jesus Christ President 
of all nations, and lift up the standard of a 
universal Federal Government. 


Supposing that the mass of the people of 
this state, or of this nation, were believers of 
the Bible and were disposed to institute a gen- 
uine Christian government, we see no more 
intrinsic difficulty or just objection in the way 
of such a project, than there is in the way of 
an individual’s becoming an avowed Christian. 
The change proposed would not directly affect 
the general statutory regulations of the state 
at all, if, as we presume, there is nothing pal- 
pably immoral in those regulations. A man of 
good moral character, in becoming religious, 
has no occasion to make any violent changes 
in the details of his outward conduct. An in- 
dividual nation can resume to itself, or transfer 
from one national government to another, ifs 
general sovereignty, without disturbing the 
course of its internal administration. This 
was done in the American Revolution, and in 
the subsequent national changes. The states 
passed from British dominion into the Confed- 
eration, and from that into the Union without 
any material alterations of their individual or 
ganizations and economy. The thing to be 
done would be simply a public bona fide sur- 
render of the general sovereignty of the state 
to Jesus Christ. This surrender might be 
made by a change of the Constitution. The 
necessary modifications would be, 1. A per- 
manent refusal of connection with any merely 
human government. 2. A declaration of sub- 
jection to Jesus Christ and of annexation to 

is empire. 38. An adoption of the Bible as a 
book of constitutional authority, and a recog- 
nition of its ascertained principles, as the su- 
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preme law of the land. This would be a con- 
fession of Christ before men; and although, in 
process of time, as discovery of the will of 
God and of the principles of the Bible should 
advance, other kindred changes of organiza- 
tien and practice would doubtless ensue, yet 
this confession alone, if made in good faith, 
would be sufficient as a primary treaty of an- 
nexation to the kingdom of heaven. The 
standing offer of Christ to candidates for ad- 
mission to the Union of which he is President, 
is, ‘* He that confesseth me before men, bim 
will I confess before my Father who is in 
heaven ;”’ and this offer is as available to na- 
tions as to individuals. 

Such a profession of religion would not in- 
terfere with the rights of the various sects into 
which the mass of believers in the Bible are at 
present divided. They might all acknowledge 
allegiance to a constitution having the Bible 
for its basis, however they might differ in re- 
gard to the interpretation of the Bible ; just 
as the various political parties submit to the 
Constitution of the United States though they 
differ more or less in their explanation of that 
instrument. - Free discussion, advancing in- 
telligence, and the power of the Spirit of truth 
might safely be relied on as the means of 
gradually ascertaining, to the satisfaction of 
all parties, the true principles of the Bible, 
and of bringing about ultimately, entire unity 
of sentiment. 

We need not dwell on the internal benefits 
which would accrue to any state which should 
thus annex itself to the empire of Jesus Christ. 
It is sufficient to suggest, that whatever moral 
or spiritual advantages private individuals or 
a community gain by thus submitting to God, 
confessing Christ before men, and adopting 
the Bible as the counsellor of their spiritual 
life, the very same advantages any nation 
would gain by doing the same thing. 

But what would be the external advantages ? 
Would such an annexation secure, or in any 
way promote, the prosperity and defense of the 
state that should venture upon it? Every 
one’s judgmeut on this question, will be deter- 
mined by the degree of faith which he has in 
the reality and power of the invisible kingdom 
with which the treaty of union is to be made. 

For ourselves, believing as we do, that “ all 
power in heaven and on earth” was yiven to 
Jesus Christ at his resurrection ; that he over- 
came in both worlds, during the apostolic age, 
the central dynasties which opposed his ascen- 
dency ; .that he actually entered upon his office 
as supreme governor of the human race, visi- 
ble and invisible, at the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem ; that he subsequently prostrated the Ro- 
man Empire and made an end of the series of 
Gentile universal monarchies; that he has 
since ruled and still rules the nations (though 
they know it not) ‘ with a rod of iron,” dash- 
ing them in pieces when they stand in his way, 
and guiding their counsels when he can make 
them his instruments in gathering the world 
around his throne; believing, therefore, that 
his kingdom is firmly established, and in its 
course of 1800 years has accumulated incalcu- 
lable power and influence even in this world, 
we judge that any state, which should nego- 
tiate a bona fide treaty of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with that kingdom, would put 
itself in the way to attain the highest possible 
“oe of security and prosperity. 

unseen power, which on the one hand 
evolved the religious Reformation in Germany, 
and sent it through the world, and on the other 
brought on the political revolutions in England, 
this country, and France, and which has 
recently sustained the freedom-loving North in 
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its resistance against the encroachments of the 
monstrous evils of human slavery—this unseen 
power is evidently converging its operations to 
one great object, the establishment of a uni- 
versal empire in which liberty and theocracy 
shall be one. That power is Jesus Christ! 
That empire is the kingdom of heaven! The 
state or nation that shall first apprehend and 
openly accede to the policy of Jesus Christ, by 
formally as well as heartily annexing itself to 
his kingdom, will thereby throw itself into the 
very focus of his affections. On its experi- 
ment the success of his great enterprise will be 
staked. The whole current of his providence 
will be in its favor; and he that led Israel out 
of Egypt, may surely be trusted as a national 
guide and defender. 

It may be objected, that the national con- 
fession of Christ and adoption of the Bible, 
which we propose, would interfere with the 
rights of infidels ; i. e. of those who do not be- 
lieve that the Bible is the word of God, and 
that Christ is the rightful sovereign of the 
world. ‘To this we reply, It should be berne 
in mind that we have assumed, as one of the 
premises of our proposal, the supposition that 
the mass of the people in the state or in the 
nation are believers. We should not make our 
proposition to any state where there is but a 
bare majority of persons who acknowledge the 
claims of Christ and the Bible, or where there 
is even a respectable minority of infidels. 
Whatever might be the abstract right of the 
majority in such a state, we should doubt 
whether it would be expedient to attempt an- 
nexation. ‘The irritation and opposition which 
would ensue, would embarrass the government 
and probably render the experiment abortive. 
A man who makes a profession of religion while 
only a bare majority of his affections are in fa- 
vor of the step, is very liable to fall away when 
the excitement which first moved him is past ; 
and in that case, ** his last state is worse than 
the first.” So, it is well known, and has often 
been practically demonstrated, that in free 
governments, laws passed in defiance of large 
minorities, are not well sustained, and soon 
cause a reaction which more than defeats them. 
It behoves nations as well as individuals, to 
* first sit down ana count the cost”’ before at- 
tempting to build a religious tower, “ lest haply 
after they have laid the foundation and are not 
able to finish it, all that behold it shail begin to 
mock them, saying, these men began to build 
and were not able to finish.” The existence 
of a strong infidel minority in any state, would 
be an item to be reckoned in ‘counting the 
cost” of annexation to the kingdom of God ; 
and the wisest course for the believing major- 
ity in such a state, would doubtless be to di- 
rect their attention and efforts rather toward 
the conversion of individuals to the Christian 
faith, than toward an immediate national pro- 
fession of religion. 

The question then is, simply, whether, in a 
state where the great body of the population 
are believers, the rights of a small minority of 
unbelievers would be a serious barrier to an- 
nexation. We see no essential difference be- 
tween the case which these circumstances 
would present, and cases which have already 
occurred repeatedly in the history of this na- 
tion, and which were disposed of without se- 
rious difficulty. When the American colonies 
revolted from Great Britain, and instituted a 
republican government, there were individuals 
in the country, and even respectable numbers 
of individuals in some parts of the country, 
who did not believe in the righteousness of the 
revolution, but adhered to monarchical princi- 
ples, and regarded the republican projects of 


our fathers as wrong and visionary. And 
many of those men were doubtless sobet and 
conscientious in their views. But their un- 
belief did not hinder the nation from adopting 
such institutions as the mass of the people be- 
lieved to be right and feasible. The Tories’ 
rights of conscience were not accounted an 
insuperable objection to the erection of an 
independent republican government. Why 
may not the principle thus established be ap- 
plied to the transfer we propose, as well as to 
any other? Infidels would be no more 
wronged by the annexation of a state to the 
kingdom of God, than loyalists were wronged 
by the American revolution. If it is said 
that infidels could not swear allegiance to the 
constitution of a theocratic state, and there- 
fore would be deprived of the rights of citizen- 
ship, we reply, loyalists could not swear alle- 
gience to the republic which succeeded the 
revolution, and were therefore deprived of the 
rights of citizenship. Yet nobody imagines 
they were wronged. They could live and be 
protected in the country as resident foreign- 
ers, and so could infidels, if they should choose, 
live and be protected in a theocratic na- 
tion. ‘Their exclusion from the rights of citi- 
zenship in consequence of their refusal to ac- 
knowledge allegiance to a Bible constitution, 
would be no wrong. It would be simply a 
limitation of their rights as individuals, by the 
counter rights of the body. of the nation. 
Such limitations occur in every case where 
majorities govern, or where unanimity of vote 
is not required. The rights of different per- 
sons necessarily limit each other. If the un- 
believer insists that he has a right to refuse 
allegiance to a theocratic government, and we 
admit that so far as man alone is concerned, 
he has, we affirm on the other hand, that the 
believer has a right tobe governed by Jesus 
Christ, politically as well as personally, and 
that this is the most valuable of all his rights. 
The rights then of the believer and the un- 
believer confront and check each other. How 
shall they be reconciled? Obviously in the 
way we have suggested. If the mass of the 
people in a state are believers, they have a 
right to institute a theccratic government. And 
on the other hand, if there are unbelievers in 
the state, they have a right to decline becom- 
ing citizens and to be protected by the govern- 
ment as resident foreigners, or to remove from 
its territory. 

Vattel, in his law of nations (Book 1st. 
chapter 16th), says—‘* In case of a true sub- 
jection to a foreign power, the citizens who do 
not approve this change are not obliged to 
submit toit. They ought to be allowed to sell 
their effects and retire elsewhere.” This 
plainly implies that a nation has a right to sub- 
ject itself to a foreign power, though individu- 
als are opposed to the change, and points out 
the true way of reconciling the rights of both 
parties. Authentic law as well as precedent, 
therefore, declares that the rights of individ- 
ual unbelievers are no barrier to a State’s sur- 
render of its sovereignty to the Empire of God. 

There is, however, a strong prejudice in this 
country against the ‘“ Union of Church and 
State,” which may be alarmed at our proposal. 
We apprehend, however, that a clear view of 
what we propose, with true definitions of the 
terms Church and State, will show there is no 
oceasion’for such alarm. if by the term “ Un- 
ion of Church aud State,” is meant a union of 
the State with some existing, visible, ecclesias- 
tical organization—some gne of the many sects, 
who hold the Bible in common, and dispute 
about the interpretation of it—then we must say 





that we have propcsed no such union, but have 
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expressly disclaimed it. The constitutional 
changes which we have suggested, would in- 
deed unite the state with religion, but not with 
a church, which is but a human vehicle of re- 
ligion, entirely distinct from it. Our plan of 
annexation might be called a “ Union of the 
Kingdom of God and State,” or a “ Union of 
the Bible and State,’ but not a “ Union of 
Church and State.” The distinction a be 
made clear, by recurring to an individual ex- 
ample. Suppose an irreligious man has im- 
bibed a strong prejudice against joining any 
visible church. We might, in perfect consis- 
tency with any principles that we hold, urge 
him to become religious, to submit Lis spirit to 
God, to believe and confess Jesus Christ, to 
adopt the Bible as his spiritual counselor, and 
yet say to him, “ You need not join any 
church ; all we advise you to do, may be done 
between yourself and God, without entangling 
you in any human organization.” 


Instead of urging the state to join itself to 
any church (except of course “the church of 
the first born”’ within the veil), we should be 
very willing that its constitution should forever 
prohibit its annexation to any ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. 


If by the terms “ Union of Church and 
State,” is meant a union of the state with reli- 
gion in any form, then the prejudice against 
such a union has already occasion to be 
alarmed. Chaplaincies, fasts and thanksgiving 
proclamations, oaths, and many other religious 
elements, are admitted into state organizations 
and usages. Several of the States order by 
law that the Bible shall be read in their com- 
mon schools. This may be regarded as the 
germ of all we propose. It as truly involves 
a union of church and state, as would the 
adoption of the Bible into the Constitution. 
It has been decided by high judicial authority, 
in some states, that any law which militates 
with the law of God, is null and void. This 
again involves the principle of theocracy, and 
is a union of religion and state, though not of 
church and state. We see no valid reason 
why a state that has, gone thus far, may not go 
farther and make its religious acts entirely le- 
gitimate, (as they are not at present), by openly 
professing subjection to God, and adopting the 
Bible as the basis of its constitution and legis- 
lation. 


The prejudice against the ‘ Union of Church 
and State” which exists in this country, had its 
origin in the oppressions which our forefathers 
suffered from prelacy united with the British 
government. That was and is a “ Union of 
Church and State.” Twe distinct organiza- 
tions, one ecclesiastical and the other political, 
are united in the British Constitution. The 
English church has a creed, priesthood, or- 
ganization, and even judiciary, separate from 
the state. The state is not married to re- 
ligion, but to a machine that is supposed to 
manufacture religion. Its union is not with 
God or his kingdom, but with a body of ec- 
clesiastics who are supposed to be the repre- 
sentatives of God. ‘The religious element of 
its constitution is not the Bible, but the “‘ thirty- 
nine articles.” 


It is in the nature of such a union, that 
either the church should be the tool of the 
state and an engine of political oppression, or 
that the state should be the tool of the church 
and an engine of sectarian oppression. 


Our fathers reasonably hated this union. 
But their hatred did not extend to a union of 
religion and state. This is evident from the 
fact that the political institutions which they 
founded in this country were religious. The 





first government of the New Haven colony 
was avowedly a theocracy. 

If the people of this country have confound- 
ed the idea of religion with that of a church, 
and have thus come to abhor a union not only 
of “ Church and State” but of religion and 
state, they have forsaken the views of their 
fathers : their prejudice has so enlarged itself, 


that it is not sanctioned by the example of 


those from whom it descended. 

....» One thing is certain: Any nation 
that has such a prejudice against the “ Union 
of Church and State’’ that it cannot annex it- 
self to the kingdom of God by the course we 
have pointed out, or by some equivalent 
course, will be destroyed. The Almighty has 
appointed Jesus Christ the political as well as 
spiritual head of all nations. He has already 
commenced his reign over the human race, 
and will surely wield the rod of iron which 
dashed in pieces the Jewish and Roman king- 
doms, till the whole world shall be subdued 
under him. Certain aud utter ruin, then, 
awaits this nation and every other nation that 
is too jond of freedom, or too fearful of a ‘* Un- 
ion of Church and State” to give Jesus Christ 
its throne. 

We have watched the movements in this 
country with much interest for the past ten 
years, and to our view, the signs of the times 
indicate that the project we have proposed is 
not by any means chimerical. The thought 
and feeling of the nation is in a transition. to- 
ward faith and loyalty to God ; and if it con- 
tinues to change as fast for ten years to come, 
as it has for ten years past, it seems to us rea- 


sonable to hope that the people of some of 


the states, at least, will be ready to raise the 
standard of the kingdom of God. 

It is manifest that the experiment of repub- 
licanism which commenced with the American 
revolution, like the reformation which ccm- 
menced in the time of Luther, has been thus 
far only a transition movement—-the negative 
partof the great revolution which, as to its 
positive part, is yet to be acheived. As the 
reformers threw off the incubus of priestly 
authority, but did not receive in its stead the 
divine power which was im the Primitive 
Church, so the fathers of this republic cleared 
themselves of the arbitrary dominion of man, 
but did not advance into a recognition of the 
authority of God. 

Man has a right to be free from his fellow- 
man. ‘Thus far the patriots of 1776 saw and 
taught by word and deed. But this is only the 
negative half of human rights. 

Man has a right to be governed by God. 
This is the positive half—the indispensable 
complement of the former right. Without it, 
the right of freedom from man is but a barren 
curse. This department of the rights of 
man is yet to be discussed. Thomas Paine, 
Thomas Jefferson and their contemporaries 
were too busy with the other department to 
give this proper attention. 

We cannot but think we are near the end 
of the transition period. Are not the 
people of this country becoming conscious 
that there is some radical defect in their re- 
ligious and political institutions, notwithstand- 
ing all the encomiums which have been heaped 
upon them? Do not the churches generally 
see that popery and prelacy (the ecclesiastical 
systems that are mounted on political horses) 
have the advantage of them, and are ready to 
ride over them and tread them in the dust? Is 
there no longing among the lovers of religious 
freedom for some arrangements in this nation 
which shall give free religion fair play in its 
war with the arbitrary hierarchies? Is there 





no incipient perception among religious men 
generally, of the impossibility of a divided al- 
legiance—the absurdity of attempting to be 
both a patriot and a Christian in a country 
where politics and Christianity are separated— 
where God is acknowledged only in the church, 
and Mammon rules with undisputed sway in 
the state. 

But after all, the only reasonable ground of 
hope that our project of annexation to the 
kingdom of heaven, will be adopted, is the 
power and purpose of God. He can effect it 
if he will ; and without him it cannot be effected. 

The terrible war of the last few years com- 
pelled the nation to acknowledge that the hand 
of God was‘upon it for a great purpose—the 
wiping out of American Slavery. The “ iron 
rod”’ of Christ was plainly seen. A man of 
the firmest nerves and the hardest heart, will 
sometimes call on God and seek religious aid, 
when he is brought into a desperate extremity. 
In the darkest hours of the late war, came the 
deepest humiliation, and brought with it the 
crowning glory of the national administration, 
in a confession of religious faith. When the 
north was bleeding at every pore, a resolution 
was passed in Congress—and it was the favor- 
ite measure of Mr. Lincoln—that henceforth 
the coinage of the country should bear the 
glorious legend, “In Gop we TRUST.”— 
From that hour onward, hope took the place of 
despair, and victory of defeat. The religious 
heart of the nation leaped for joy, and all felt 
that, on the horologe of time, another hour had 
struck. 

It had required a terrible experience of 
blood to wring from the heart of this proud 
nation, this acknowledgement of its trust in 
God. That acknowledgement comprehends 
nearly all we have proposed ; and however chi- 
merical our proposition may now seem, God 
can bring this nation into other extremities, 
where complete and hearty submission to his 
— will appear feasible and reason- 
able. 

We as a Community long since withdrew 
from participation in the present state and na- 
tional governments, confessing our subjection 
to Jesus Christ, and inviting him to rule over 
us. We acknowledge our indebtedness to 
God for prosperity under his administration, 
and from our own experience can testify, that 
his “* yoke is easy, and his burden light ;” and 
we can commend his government to all—to 
the nation and to the world. (Applause.) 


one of the most eloquent preachers in New 
York. One of his members once left his church 
and became attached to one of the other con- 
gregations in the city. He had been absent 
about a year, when he chanced to meet the Doc- 
tor in the street, and attempted to make an 
apology for having left. Said he: 

“] suppose you have missed me from your 
church in the year past ?” 

“No, L have not,” replied the Doctor, very 
grufly. ¢ 

“ Yes, I have found an easier road to heaven 
than the one you preach.” 

“ Easier road, is it? but you will have a 
hell of a toll to pay!” said the Doctor, as he 


pushed by, and left his quondam parishioner to 
digest the answer. 


A person visiting the London Museum of curiosities 
was shown the skull of Oliver Cromwell. “It is ex- 
tremely small,” said the visitor. “ Bless you, sir,” 
replied the cicerone, “ it was his skull when he was 
a little boy !” 
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How tae Youne Snaxers Enjoy Tuem- 
seLves.—“* N. C. M,” of the Tribune, has found 
out that the young Shakers have social privi- 
leges. He says: 

“ Young people like each others’ society, and 
among the Shakers there is no attempt to de- 
prive them of it. On Sunday afternoon I was 
taken into several rooms where there were par- 
ties. The girls sat on a bench running across 
the room and through the middle of it. About 
five feet distant the boys sat on a similar bench. 
In the midst of the girls sat a sister who was 
alive when Jackson and Adams run for Presi- 
dent. A brother, no younger, sat among the 
boys. In this way they spend an hour or so 
every Sunday, enjoying each others’ society.” 








OVER-SEA LETTERS. 
Il. 
London, June 12, 1868. 

FN ewncsngso tay a freshly transported Yankec: 

here under the shadow of the dome of St, 
Paul’s, I hardly know where to begin to recount" to 
you the impressions made upon me by this wonder- 
ful English island, its country, its city and people. 
It would be presumptuous in me to dogmatize much 
about things around me after only two days ac- 
quaintance ; yet there is a value in first impressions. 
The contrasts which force themselves on the attention 
are sharper now than they will be after a residence 
here has worn away their strangeness; and the 
things noticed at the outset, superficial as the judg- 
ment about them may be, probably afford the best 
clues to a final estimate. So now four some talk 
about English town and country as they appear on 
first view to a stranger. 

You land in Liverpool. You notice at once the 
dinginess of the buildings. What is the matter 
with the brick and stone walls? Where are the 
handsome, smart fronts, all glittering with red, white 
and green, that we left on the otherside? But let that 
pass ; we must forget Broadway and Genesee-street 
now. These bricks were never red like the Ameri- 
can bricks, and what little color they once had is 
now reduced to an indescribable, dirty dark-brown, 
by the prevalence of smoke produced by the soft 
English coal. A little bright color is preserved by 
paint about the window-frames and doorways; the 
rest is for the most part the color of the ground, 
This, together with the fact that the areas and side- 
walks are often narrow, makes the houses seem to 
blend somewhat with the pavements. 

Do not infer from this unfortunate dinginess of 
color that the English are an untidy people. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. In person 
and in house they probably excel in attention to 
cleanliness all others. The stairs at the Angel 
Hotel, Liverpool, were waxed and polished till they 
shone like a mirror. In the streets of Liverpool and 
London I have not seen a piece of wood lying about 
as large as my hand, nor a barrel or dry-goods box, 
nor rubbish of any kind enough to fill my hat. 

You notice in Liverpool an absence of street-cars, 
and a seeming rarity of omnibuses and vehicles of 
any kind. You glance up long streets on either 
hand, and see only moving crowds of pedestrians. It 
is a holiday week, and the working population are 
out; but the absence of noisy wheels on the pave- 
ments, gives a kind of Sunday aspect to many of the 
streets. This is increased by the leisurely manner 
in which the people walk. There is no hurry or 
anxiety ; even the workmen have a sauntering mo- 
tion, as if blessed with abundance of time. Perhaps 
this is owing in part to the holiday aforesaid. 

You notice here a cooler temperature and less 
ardent sunshine than in America. Sparrows are 
hopping about the streets of the city chirping pret- 
tily. The turfin the public gardens is unapproach- 
able in its beauty. The grass is fine, thick almost as 
hair, and shaved within half an inch of the soil. 1 
notice a kind of June grass growing, very much like 
ours. The daisy, a little starry flower as large as a 
pea, specks with pink and white the close-shaven 
turf. The railway officials all wear a badge or uni- 
form; so do the coachmen and footmen. The 
waiters at the hotel, with their black dress-coats and 





white neckcloths, would be taken for clergymen in 
America. Their manner, however, is obsequious, 
and you are served to a nicety. The women met in 
the streets, have robustness and the rosy look of 
health. 

So much for a first glance at the outward. What 
of the conditions affecting impulse and feeling? 
You discern a lack of something—ozone, oxygen, 
sunlight or whatever it may be—the effect of which 
is a lowering of activity. Your breathing brings 
less stimulus to the will. Or is it in the spiritual at- 
mosphere? Before 1 had been two hours in the 
streets of Liverpool, I felt a letting-down of the ten- 
sion of my life—a creeping on of a lethean influence, 
making individual effort seem less important. Here, 
you are a part of a system that has been organized 
and running for a thousand years. Life is a fixed 
thing; you cannot alter it. Why not dream it out? 
There is far less pressure here, either of hope or fear, 
on the individual, than in the atmosphere of New 
York, Man here is not the main thing, but a sort of 
adjunct. In spite of himself, he is dominated by 
these awful down-looking centuries of the past. He 
may try to escape their spell, but their gorgon gaze 
is on him, and as he treads these fixed pavements 
and looks on these walls that are built to last forever, 
he begins to feel that he too is but a helpless petri- 
faction fastened for good in the great conglomerate 
of things. America (God bless her), in due time will 
help to break this spell for the old world. 

But a sea-port town like Liverpool, is not England. 
Let us to the country. The distance from Liverpool 
to London, is 210 miles through the heart of the 
island. We will take a slow train, which will give 
us the best chance for observation. Our first view 
of England is in crossing the fertile, but rather level 
county of Lancashire. Here we find the growing 
crops of wheat and oats luxuriant. The grass is 
lodged, and haying has begun; the old picture of 
men and women working together in the new-mown 
grass is realized. Our expectations of English 
scenery are high, and we ure prepared to be critical 
and pick flaws in the landscape. There are but few 
woods, and those of small extent. The trees which 
border the road and stand in the hedges are less in 
size than ours; the hedges themselves are less luxu- 
riant than we expected, and in weak places are 
helped out by a fence. At first, we on the whole re- 
serve our admiration and stand on the defensive ; but 
it is of no use. After the first ten miles we are con- 
quered and captivated, and for the remainder of the 
journey, rural England has it all her own way. Two 
hundred miles of the finest park-and-lawn scenery. 
Two hundred miles of railroad bordered all the way 
on both sides by such a hedge as bounds our home- 
orchard. Two hundred miles of green slope and 
glade and grove, with intervening village spires, 
almost every mile of which might sit for its picture ; 
so perfect, so exquisite were all its points. And yet, 
its beauty is almost exclusively of the feminine type. 

No rocks, nothing rough, or scarcely even bold. 
There is the least sense, at last, of tedium in this un- 
broken beauty, cunningly varied though itis. You 
almost desire the contrast of some uncouth tangle, 
such as nature produces, untouched by the hand of 
art. But where to look for such a place about here, 
I know not. One can readily understand why Eng- 
lishmen go abroad for sublimity, and so much prize 
the small specimens of it that are said to exist on 
the outskirts of their island. 

English trees, as I said, are generally smaller than 
those ot America, and the elms, willows, poplars 
and beeches are different in appearance from ours. 
You have to get acquainted with them, as well as 
with the Yew and many varieties unknown to us. 
But these English trees, standing apart in hedge- 
rows or in small clusters in the fields, have a mar- 
velous knack of grouping and outlining themselves 
according to principles of beauty. You will scarce- 
ly fail of materials for a picture-study in an English 
tree. 

The country houses are of brick, stone, or rough- 
cast, never of wood. Anything like the new-shing- 
led, white-painted clap-board structure that a pros- 
perous Yankee delights to house himself in, is not 
seen in crossing England. At the farm-houses, all 
the barns and sheds are of brick, and are generally 





strung together in such a manner as to form a con- 
tinuation of the dwelling. Here or there on an em- 
inence, or seen through an opening among trees, is 
the sumptuous home of a landlord. Our route led 
us by the seats of the Earls of Stafford, Verulam, 
Clarendon and Essex. ; 


Color does much for the English summer land- 
scape. The ground color is of a bright yellowish 
green, which gives great effect to the dark masses of 
foliage and tree-shadows that are cast upon it. The 
fields are every where crossed by dark lines of 
hedges, dividing them into small lots of one to three 
acres. In going from Liverpool to London, the 
traveler sees, I presume, 5000 miles of these partition 
hedge-rows. They make, in my eyes, by their un- 
meaning cross-lines, a blemish (almost the only one) 
in the face of a country otherwise so perfect. It is 
said that England is overcrowded with population. 
This may be so under the present social system; but 
doubtless, with such a soil and country, Commu- 
nism will one day support in luxury ten times the 
number that now with difficulty find subsistence on 
the island. London, I postpone to my next. 

G. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OneErpa, July 2.—1276 quart-bottles of straw- 
berries put up to-day. There was one continuous 
bee from half-past seven A. M. till seven P. M. 


.... The little girls of Edith and Mabel’s age, 
(eight or nine years) alternate, and spend each a week 
at W. P. They consider it a great treat. 

....Among a company that visited the kitchen to- 
day, was an old lady, who was wonderfully taken 
with our steam operations. At length she said she 
should like to see us wash dishes, as she heard that 
we did that by steam. She was quite surprised 
when told that we washed our dishes by hand. 


....Saturday one of our workmen was in a neigh- 
boring city, and stepping into a store, he noticed 
some strawberries, rather small, and not very attrac- 
tive to the eye. On the boxes was printed, “ Raised 
in the O. C. garden.” On asking about them, and 
telling the store-keeper that he knew they did not 
grow at O.C., he was finally told that they were 
raised about two miles from the place, and the name 
“O. C.” was put on to make them sell. 


...-A man in Wisconsin, writes to obtain “ explicit 
information reiative to the regulations and laws that 
have governed our society, that have made it so 
completely a success, while so many other attempts 
at Communism have failed.” He thinks we must 
have discovered some way by which the “Golden 
Rule” can be put in practice, in our every-day life. 
Another man who had seen a specimen of the Crr- 
CULAR writes—‘ If ‘Outside Barbarians’ can take 
the paper, enclosed is one dollar and my address.” 


.... Thank God, the job of laying the iron pipe 
to conduct the water from the springs to the house, 
after much labor and persistent effort, is at length 
accomplished. For the branches we still use the old 
pump-logs. At four o’clock P. M., yesterday, we 
completed the connection of the iron pipe with the 
reservoir, and this morning it is discharging one gai- 
lon in fourteen seconds, or 165 barrels per day. The 
old one from the same springs, has, of late, dis- 
charged only about sixty barrels per day, much of 
the water leaking out, though not in a way to 
be discovered on the surface of the ground. The 
length of the aqueduct now laid, is 155 rods 
and its weight about 41,000 pounds; 1,150 pounds of 
lead, and about 140 pounds of tarred cord usef in 
calking the joints. 

A Trug YANKEE.—Mr. De Latre says he saw a 
man in our grounds the other day who had evident- 
ly been making some close calculation requiring fig- 
ures, and had used his boot for a slate! There was 
a “sum” worked out on his instep in chalk-marks! 
Mr. D.,’who by the way is-an Englishman, thinks 
Punch would have given twenty dollars for a photo- 
graph of that man and his boot. 

An Earty Peep.—Ormond [a little fellow between 
three and four] has somehow got an idea that it is 
dangerous to go in the water, and has had several 
times of whimpering about my going in swimming 
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saying that I should “go to the bo Yesterday, 
after John Hutchins and I had been playing croquet, 
we proposed a bath, and I took Ormond along, 
thinking it might cure him of his fears. John went 
in first, and I stood by Ormond to watch the effect. 
As John struck out into the stream, Ormond’s mouth 
began to pucker, and in a doleful voice he bawled 
after him, ‘‘ John, come back! do come back! You'll 
go to the bottom, and won’t play croquet any more !” 
Poor fellow! he has got an early peep into the dark- 
ness that bounds human life. But we cured him, so 
that at last he enjoyed our splashing and swimming. 
J. WN. 

A Cioup-Picture.—Last night, just as the sun 
was setting, two singular dark streaks or bands 
were seen extending upward from a bank of cloud 
in the west. They reached even to the zenith, and 
apparently cut in two some light strips of interven- 
ing cloud. The appearance was very different from 
the common misty radiations produced by the sun’s 
rays passing through vapors. It was not partial 
light, but positive darkness that was streaming 
across the sky. This was evident from the fact that 
where the dark bands struck a strip of light cloud, 
they made it almost invisible. They were manifest- 
ly shadows. But what were they shadows of, and 
how could shadows be cast up into the sky, instead 
of down upon the earth? A closer look discovered 
that they were connected with two black “ thunder- 
heads” that rose a little above the bank of cloud that 
covered the sun. They exactly corresponded in 
width with the thunderheads, and were evidently 
real shadows of them, projected after the sun was be- 
low the horizon ; so that instead of slanting down 
as usual, or striking across the landscape as in sun- 
set scenes, they slanted upward and struck the 
clouds. 


N.Y. AcEncy, July 4.—The Moffatt Building took 
fire last evening about 6 o’clock, and was, saved 
from total destruction by the prompt action of the 
N. Y. Fire Department. The fire broke out in the 
thhird story, Room 36, corner of Broadway and 
Worth streets. The room was stored with ribbons, 
paper-collars, &c.—very combustible materials. The 
fire was first discovered by a policeman from the 
street, who reported it to the night watchman; and 
almost simultancously, smoke issuing from the win- 
dow on Worth-st. side, discovered the fire to two of 
the Agency brothers. They roused the other boys 
and the Janitor, rushed for the fire-buckets and all 
the pails that could be found, and hurried to the 
place of the fire. J. R. L. and T. L. P. were the first 
to pass in water through the door, which had just 
been broken open by the firemen. For a few min- 
utes things looked threatening, and we began to 
think of our valuables in No. 9. G. N. M. collected 
the account-books. A trunk of clean clothes, just re- 
ceived from Wallingford, was summarily emptied to 
be filled with silk. Other trunks and bags were 
brought forward for the same purpose, and one bag 
was actually filled ; but that was all the packing done. 
It was probably not over ten minutes after the 
alarm was given, before three fire-engines were on 
the ground, hose unrolled, connected together, and 
dragged up the three flights of stairs, and water by 
the hogshead was playing upon the fire. The dan. 
ger now was not from fire but from water; and the 
solicitude for property was not much diminished. 
Fortunately, the Fire Department of the city is 
under part pay of the various Insurance compa- 
nies; and the lusty firemen with brooms and ladles 
in hand, seemed as eager to save property from dam- 
age by water as by fire. For a good half-hour the 
rush of water down the front stairways was terrific. 
E. H. H. says that on the floor near the scene of the 
fire, the water wasnearly sixinchesdeep. Considera- 
ble damage was done to the building, and proper- 
ty was injured in the rooms deluged; but the 
loss was comparatively nothing if we consider what 
it would have been had the water been wanting. 
So far as we were concerned, a good Providence 
watched over us, and we thanked God in our evening 
meeting for this deliverance. 


»” 


WALLINGFORD.—T wo ‘little playmates embellish 
our lawn, Temple and Lucy. Both are four years 
old. They are quite inseparable, and are mutually 





agreeable most of the time, but once in a while enact 
a lovers’ quarrel. The following manceuvre was 
witnessed to-day: 

Temple (displeased).—“ 'm going off to leave you.” 
( Walks off with offended dignity.) 

TIucy (tenderly).—“ May n’t I go with you ?” 

Temple (looking back and seeing Lucy waiting to pick 
up something).—*“ Arn’t you coming, Lucy ?” 

...-The strawberry harvest is almost over. Strag- 
gling revelers are seen in the squares, but the great 
rush and splendor are gone by. Wilted garlands 
and trampled roses strew the scene. 


exceedingly fair account of the Wallingford Com- 
munity. It is edifying to see a newspaper man show 
so much devotion to his facts. One or two falsities, 
a few exaggerations and a little holy horror, would, 
it is true, have made the article a great deal more 
stunning. The Courant and its contributor have 
honored themselves. 





Amone the names of Americans who have re- 
ceived “honorable mention” for goods sent to the 
Paris Exposition, we notice that of the “Oneida 
Community, for preserved fruits,” &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ONEIDA WATER-WORKS. 
0. C., June 30, 1867. 

Dear CrrcuLaR:—Previous to the year 1860 this 
Community was dependent on a well for its water 
for drinking and cooking. The well being fifteen 
rods from the kitchen, the process of supplying our- 
selves with the necessary amount of water, had al- 
ways been a troublesome one. In the spring of 1860 
it was decided to conduct water from two or three 
springs which are situated on the western edge of 
our domain, about three-eighths of a mile distant from 
the house, and at an elevation sufficient to force water 
into the kitchen. On examination however, it was 
found that the springs could be raised; that is, the 
water could be taken trom a point higher up on the 
hill-side, than the one at the foot, from which it was 
then discharged. The water, we thought, could be 
made to flow at the house four or five feet higher, 
thus allowing it to be drawn from pipes two and 
a half feet above the second floor. This was an im- 
portant advantage, and we immediately took 
measures to secure it. : 

We made an earth dam to raise the water to the 
required hight. The conduit (of pine logs, part with 
athree-inch and part with a four-inch bore) was laid, 
and great was the rejoicing when the water first 
flowed into the kitchen. The necessary steps were 
taken for building a reservoir; fountains and bath- 
houses were planned. Butafter running a few days, 
the water was found to be tainted with a queer 
flavor, though at first it had been pronounced excel- 
lent. What is the mattter with the water? was 
the question by almost every member of the family. 
The taste and smell grew worse and worse every 
day, and before we discovered the cause of the evil 
the water had become exceedingly unpalatable. At 
length it occurred to us that in making the dam we 
had covered up the soil which had for many years 
absorbed the droppings of animals that had made 
the spring their drinking-place. By raising the 
water, it had covered this old soil, and become taint- 
ed. We therefore decided to build a dam of differ- 
ent materials, to remove all vegetable and animal 
matter from within the enclosure, and supply its place 
with clean sand and grave!. The main body of the 
water came from a semi-circular recess at the foot of 
a sand hill. The dam was built from horn to horn 
of the cresent. 

We first dug a trench as deep as we could with 
safety, then drove piles of straight-edged ash plank, 
from four to six feet deep, and built a brick dam two 
feet high on the top of the piles; after which, we 
commenced removing the top soil from within the 
dam, but found that we were about to let out the in- 
side of the hill, it being composed of quicksand. 
Now, what shall we do? We are all green at the 





business, and are fairly stumped. Well, there is 
Mr. —— at the Castle, who has been employed on 
the public works and has had a great deal of experi- 
ence with quicksand. He can help us out of our 
difficulty. We go and have a two-hours talk with 
him, then come away with the feeling that we have a 
big job on our hands, with very little hope of suc- 
cess. At this crisis, our good angel helped us by 
suggesting plans that proved entirely successful. 
Our plan was to have a quantity of gravel on hand— 
then as we cleared the top soil from the sand, to 
cover it immediately with the gravel; both processes 
going on simultaneously. We found it required but 
a small coating of gravel to keep the quicksand from 
moving. At the point from whence the water issued 
most freely, we sunk a wooden curb three feet square 
and four feet deep, so low that we could build a curb 
of brick 6n top of it, thus making a small reservoir 
from which to take the water into the logs. Next 
the dam we built a blind ditch of coarse cobble stones, 
connecting it with the curb, and covered all the 
gravel coating with cobbles, then a layer of fine cob- 
bles, continuing this process, to gravel, and then coy- 
ering the whole with a heavy coating of sand. Af- 
ter seven years’ use, we find the works are apparently 
in as good state as at first. 


The water was again allowed to fill the pipes and 
flow to the house. A reservoir that had been built 
in the meantime, was soon filled, and things moved 
on smoothly again. Whata blessing, not to be 
obliged to pump all our water through a suction pipe 
fifteen rods long! Then spring-water is so much 
nicer, being a hundred per cent. softer than the well- 
water. This is, I believe, generally the case with 
water that flows from quicksand: the sand operates 
as a filter. But within a few weeks after this sec- 
ond start, our ears were greeted one morning with 
the question, ““ What is the matter with the water- 
works ?”—and the added statement, “The water 
won’t run.” Out we rush for the line of the pipe, 
and find a new spring in the garden. Digging down - 
to the pipe, we find that a knot-hole in one of the 
logs has made the mischief, and being several feet 
below the level of the outlet at the house, the water 
rushes out with fearful rapidity. This experience of 
stopping knot-holes or cracks in the logs, had to be 
repeated every few weeks. We would sometimes 
find the knot-holes entirely grown over by the bark 
of the tree. 


After six years experience of the above nature, we 
decided to abandon wooden conduits, and experi- 
ment with iron ones. Last winter we set our foun- 
drymen to casting iron pipes. They were made 
four inches in diameter inside. For the last three 
weeks we have been laying them. On Friday iast, 
June 28th, we broke the connection of the wooden 
pipe with the reservoir, and attached the iron pipe 
to the same. 


The iron pipe is made in sections about nine feet 
long. One end is enlarged for about six inches, 
enough to receive the small end of each pipe, and 
allow a space of three-eighths of an inch to be filled 
with oakum and lead. The process of laying the 
pipe, is as follows: We place the pipe in the ditch, 
(which should be deep enough to be below all possi- 
bility of freezing), entering the small end of each 
pipe into the large end of the one next. We then 
fill the space left as mentioned before, four and one- 
half inches deep with oakum, tamping it in thor- 
oughly. There is still a space one and one-half 
inches deep left to be filled with lead. We next 
built up around the pipe at the joint with clay, to 
prevent the lead from flowing away, leaving an ap 
erture at the top to pour it in. When melted and 
run in, we remove the clay and drive up the lead 
with a hammer and steel-set made for the purpose. 
For melting the lead we used a coal stove, with some 
twelve feet of pipe to give it draft—the pipe being 
supported by a stake driven into the earth. The 
stove had to be moved and set up as we advanced, 
every ten rods or less, as we could not well carry the 
lead and keep it hot enough over five rods each way. 
It required a very hot fire to melt the lead and make 
it hot enough to pour around cold iron. We used 
both stove-coal and charcoal, and made a fire on top 
as well as under the lead, and had to blow with a 
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hend-bellows‘ to bring it to a proper heat. The 
average was four pounds of lead to a joint, though 
often a pound more was used, that had to be trim- 
med off with a chisel. In laying the pipe we aver- 
aged about twenty pieces—ten rods—per day, though 
we might have laid more had we not been hindered 
by leaky pipes. We find it very easy in this way 
to make a water-tight joint. Ga. W. A 





SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
New York, July 5, 1867. 

Ep. CrrcuLar:—The meeting of the “ Friends of 
Social Science,” of which notice was given in the 
last CIRCULAR, was held yesterday in one of the 
rooms of the Cooper Institute. There were about 
fifty persons present, among them several ladies. 
There were many fine heads, and countenances ex- 
pressive of culture and thought. Horace Greeely, 
whose name headed the call, was not present. 

When we entered, Mr. Albert Brisbane was speak- 
ing. He gave adiscourse of about an hour by way 
of introduction to the occasion. He was evidently 
the active spirit in getting up the meeting, and sought 
to give it direction. He gave an epitome of the 
course of social revolutions, and his idea of their 
causes, and stated that it was evident we were on 
the verge of another social revolution growing out 
of the antagonism of labor and capital. You could 
not help querying whether Mr. B.’s remarks were 
dictated in the interests of labor, or by the alarm of 
capital. His remedy for social anarchy, was to get 
together a circle of congenial, interested persons, and 
set them to studying Comte and Fourier, of whom 
it was quite evident that he expected to be the chief 
expositor. As an able expounder of the theories of 
the great French socialists, his ability is undoubted. 

One gentleman arose and wanted a “ categorical” 
answer to the question, whether the family relation 
would be disturbed. If it was to be, he and others 
would stand aloof from the movement. Mr. Bris- 
bane said the gentleman's position was like sitting 
down to the study of geology, and requiring, to begin 
with, that the six-day theory of creation should not 


be disturbed. The remarks that followed made it} 


plain that those assembled were not very anxious to 
form themselves into a class, and be set to study- 
ing Fourier, Comte, or any body else, in fact. 

The call for the meeting stated the main object to 
be, “ The founding of a School of Social Science which 
shall secure the regular, systematic study of* this 
great branch of human knowledge.” A noble and 
vital object surely; but after sitting there over two 
hours, the prospect of organizing a school seemed 
dubious ; for all, or nearly all, desired to be teachers, 
and very few remained who appeared ready to as- 
sume the attitude of learners. One ardent South- 
erner wanted something done, and the zeal with 
which he asked for a movement that was practical 
and had life in it, was refreshing. This drew outa 
brief and interesting speech from Mr. T. J. Durant of 
New Orleans. He was the only speaker we heard 
who evinced any practical reverence for God. 

The assembly, with all its intellect, culture and 
nobleness, was 2 discouraging and humiliating exhi- 
bition of individualism, and of the lack of unity there 
is in mere human wisdom. One gentleman remarked 
that “ probably no two present would agree in the 
definition of Social Science.” It reminded one in a 
way, of a convention held ona time in the plains 
ot Shinar. “Go to” said they then,“ let us build a 
tower to heaven, lest we be overthrown by another 
flood.” “ Go to,” say they now ; “ let us study Fourier, 
Comte, Mill, Spencer &c., lest we bring in another 
French Reyolution.” In our opinion, Heavenly So- 
cialism will be reached, and anarchy esvaped, by 
studying the living God, Jesus Christ, and Paul the 
great apostle to us Gentiles. E. H. H. 


HEART TESTIMONY. 
Carthage, N. Y., June 26, 1867. 
Dear Frrenps :—I am still striving to do the com- 
mandments of Christ. I find much help and strengh 
in the Bible, but more in renewing the covenant 
daily between me and the Lord. I realize my 
strength and patience increasing as I wait upon him, 
and deepen my consecration by obedience and sub- 





mission. I desire to hear from you as from home. 
Through increasing love to you, I am coming more 
into fellowship with Christ. My teelings of de- 
votion to Christ, through what I have learned of 
you, remind me of Daniel praying with his windows 
open toward Jerusalem. A hundred times the cost 
of my visit to Oneida would be no recompense for 
the loss I should feel, to be placed back in the 
experience where I was before. I confess the Lord 
a sure guide out of the dominion of sin—a keeper 
of my thoughts and purifier of my affections. 
C. Walt. 


INSANITY CURED. 


[Mr. Horace Burt, the writer of the following 
narrative, is a highly esteemed member of the Onei- 
da Community. Previous to his connection with it, 
nineteen years ago, he had been Jong known in that 
region and in Massachusetts as a confirmed subject 
of insanity. This sketch was first published in the 
Spiritual Magazine in 1849. We now publish it by 
the request of Mr. Burt.] 


Y first religious impressions I date back 

to my early childhood. Duringa revival 
that occurred when I was about twelve years old, 
I remember to have been very much interested, 
took great delight in attending the meetings, 
and felt the influences of the Holy Spirit mov- 
ing me to seek my soul’s salvation. These im- 
pressions however gradually wore off. 

About this time also, our family was broken 
up; my mother being a widow, and her health 
such that she was not capable of managing the 
affairs of the family and property> A gyardian 
was appointed for me, who took me home to 
live with him. I was soon after transferred to 
the family of his adopted son, a young man 
named Stebbins, living at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. There I experienced what it was to 
be an orphan ina cold and selfish world. I lived 
with him several months, during the most of 
which I was obliged to work very hard, and 
fare very pour. Ineed not mention details, but 
| was driven from one thing to another, and 
kept at excessive toil, without being allowed 
suitable nourishment or proper time of rest. 
I was debarred from intercourse with my 
brothers and friends. Add to all this, I received 
unkind treatment and harsh words. Being 
of an ambitious spirit, and of a tender age, I 
needed holding back rather than driving on. 
Under the weight of these burdens my body and 
spirit became exhausted and broken down. I 
talked of this to my guardian, having no one else 
to go to for relief, but got no sympathy or 
relief from him. Laying down at night in 
this friendless and broken-hearted state, thoughts 
of my unhappy condition cuntinually revolved 
in my mind; I could not sleep. I thought I 
had grieved away the Spirit, and was now lost: 
the devil taking advantage of my weakness 
to drive me to despair. 

The next day I attended meeting, and 
thought I found pardon and peace; but my 
mind and body were in such a state of exhaus- 
tion that I could have no clear or rational views 
of any thing. I remained for several days 
in a stupid, bewildered state, scarcely taking 
notice of any thing around me. While in this 
condition, one of my neighbors informed my 
uncle of my situation, who came and carried 
me home to my mother’s, where I soon recov- 
ered so as to enjoy comfortable health. This 
painful experience was the first cause of the 
malady which I afterward suffered from. 

At the age of seventeen, while living at Had- 
ley, Mass., I was brought to a state of serious- 





ness, and after much conviction was led to a 
surrender of myself to God, which immedi- 
ately filled my soul with love and joy un- 
speakable. But as I still found myself exposed 
to condemnation and 7th-of-Romans experience, 
I hesitated four years before I made a public 
profession of my religion. When I at length 
did so, though I tried te live up to the rules of 
the gospel as near as I could, and maintained 
a fair standing in the nominal church, yet I 
was not satisfied with my spiritual state. It 
was an alternation of light and darkness—sin- 
ning and repenting. Then the inconsistencies, 
the fraud and selfishness manifested by the 
officers and leading members of the church, 
were a great trial to me. Many times when I 
felt as though I could not unite with some 
brother in prayer, I would go to him in tears, 
and telling my feelings, would reason with him ; 
but to no effect. 1 would confess rhy own faults 
to him, hoping thereby to touch his heart; but 
I usually failed to get any thing more than a 
cold, general confession that we were all sinful 
and blinded by self. These grievances and 
others of a like nature so affected me at times, 
and I so laid them to heart, as to bring on nerv- 
ous excitement which tended both to injure my 
health and very much disturb my peace of mind. 

After I had been a member of the Congre- 
gational church a few years, I felt impelled by 
a sense of duty to leave it and unite with 
the Baptist church. In taking this step I met 
with a great deal of opposition from my re- 
ligious relatives. No measure was left untried 
to prevent me from carrying out my conscien- 
tious views. I looked upon this opposition 
as persecution, and persevered and became a 
zealous member of the Baptist church. The 
end of it was that my friends thought I was 
neglecting my business, and by the advice of 
their minister had me chained and kept at 
home two weeks, and then sent me to the Lu- 
natic Hospital at Worcester, Mass. After stay- 
ing there three months IT was sent home as 
cured. 

I pass over several years of my history in 
which I suffered several instances of excitement 
from one cause or another, but not of long du- 
ration. My business transactions in the world 
—the fraud, deception, over-reaching and selfish- 
ness which | was exposed to at times, greatly 
affected me. At length by an act of guardian- 
ship all my property was wrested from me; 
and the peculiar circumstances attending this 
measure, together with the harsh treatment 
whieh I received, produced a more permanent 
state of mental derangement, under which I 
was driven to extremes. I was again bound 
and sent to the Worcester Hospital, where | 
remained about two months. But tor two 
years | was most of the time tossed to and fro 
on the tumultuous waves of excited passion. 

While in this miserable state of shipwreck, 
I was providentially thrown in the way of J. 
H. Noyes. He became interested in my case, 
conversed with me in a friendly manner, and 
explained to me the truths of salvation and the 
principles of heavenly Association. This was 
the balm my soul needed, and thanks be to 
God, I have experienced its healing power. By 
uniting with this Association, and embracing 
its principles, I have been delivered from that 
selfishness, which was the great cause of my 
unhappiness, and of the evils which had affected 
me in the world. By taking Christ as my 
whole savior, I was delivered from a spirit of 
selfcondemnation which at times so much 
troubled me. I not only feel frée from the 
cares of this world, and the evil influences of 
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treachery, fraud, want of confidence, &c., which 
exist in the world; but I have found here on 
the contrary, that love, peace and confidence 
prevail; each one finding in his fellow man 
a friend, and brother, each seeking to pro- 
mote the happiness of all. Living under 
these influences my mind has become serene. 
No discords trouble me, and for eighteen 
months past, while living in this Association, 
my peace has been like a river. My health 
also is very much improved. In view of all 
this, my heart praises the Lord for his goodness 
in leading me to the healing influence of his 
truth, and to the home of a Christian Associa- 
tion. H. B. 


Tue new Government of Canada, under the 
Confederation Act, was inaugurated at Ottawa 
on the first of July. Lord Monck took the 
oath of office as Governor General. Several 
officers of his Privy Council were knighted ; 
salutes were fired, flags hoisted, and a general 
holiday taken. The day henceforth will be 
called “ Union Day.” At Montreal and Que- 
bee the demonstration was even more im- 
pressive, but at Halifax it was rather a dull 
affair, several flags being at half mast, and two 
newspapers coming out in mourning. The 
Scotch, English and Irish -societies refused to 
join the procession. —Tron Age. 





SUNDAY. 


HE Community is always sorry to offend 

conscientious folks, for we believe that God- 
fearing, Bible-loving people are the salt of the 
earth; but we are cunscious that our estimation 
of Sunday is sometimes an offense to this class. 
Many good people regard the sanctity of Sunday 
as the bulwark of Christianity. Yet no student 
of the Bible ought to quarrel with us for this item 
of our faith. If Christianity has no better de- 
fense than the “ obligation of the Sabbath,” then 
it will fall before its enemies. The special 
effort of the religious press to secure a more 
rigid observance of Sunday asa holy day, is 
drawing out some searching examination of this 
subject. The “Round Table” lately had an arti- 
cle on “Sunday,” which called out a communi- 
cation from some correspondent. We select 
from both articles. The “ Round Table” says: 


A variety of compromises are effected. 
Some people sit at home and grimly abstain 
from every kind of occupation save eating. 
Some elderly gentlemen smoke all day, many 
young gentlemen pay visits, nearly all young 
ladies receive visitors; but each and all, what- 
ever they do, go about with an interior convic- 
tion that it is wrong, and that some day the in- 
evitable consequences of wrong doing will fall 
upon them. The vividness and strength of 
such conviction vary with the age, sex, and de- 
velopment of the individual, but no Protestant 
can be without it. The strong sense of individ- 
ual responsibility to a Divine law, which is the 
essence of Protestantism, seems brought to 
bear with inexorable severity on the observance 
of the Sabbath.” “But we have made a law of 
the Sabbath which is Judaic and not Christian. 
and our consciences are educated to observe it ”’ 


The correspondent of the “ Round Table’ 
adds : 


It is obvious that we have all been taught 
from childhood to believe that Christianity re- 
quires the observance of Sunday as a Sabbath. 
It is nevertheless true, that our sabbatical law 
and belief are Judaic, “and not Christian.” 
The radical remedy then, for the evil of 
which you complain is, to provide genuine ‘in- 
struction upon this point for the community, 
to show them the fact that Christianity as ez- 
pressed in the Bible, gives actually$no command 
whatever for any sabbatical observance, and no 
injunction whatever to refrain from any act on 





Sunday that would be right on any other day. 

Is it strange that so few people know the two 
facts last stated? Is it strange that almost 
everybody believes that some sabbatical obser- 
vance is enjoined in the Bible for Christians, and 
that Sunday is the day expressly appointed for 
it ? The strangeness will disappear if you con- 
sider that almost all our children are taught the 
Puritanic doctrine on this subject from their in- 
fancy, that almost all the clergy teach it to 
adults as a part of the Christian system, that a 
large and influential department of our current 
literature is constantly renewing these inculca- 
tions—for instance, the newspapers and maga- 
zines called “ religious,” and the publications of 
the American Tract Society—and that there is 
no regular provision made for publication of 
the facts on the other side. 

You, sir, seem to think by what you have 
written in regard to Sunday that the publication 
of truth is in your department. I, therefore, 
respectfully request you to publish, for the ben- 
efit of the many who know not where to look 
for a just statement of Christian doctrine res- 
pecting sabbatical observance, the following 

rief abstract of what the Bible teaches upon 
that subject, forming the introduction to a vol- 
ume entitled The Obligation of the Sabbath: 
a Discussion between Rev. J. Newton Brown 
and William B. Taylor. (Philadelphia: A, 
Hart, late Carey & Hart, 1853.) 


SIX PROPOSITIONS. 
3 

“There is one, and only one, weekly Sabbath, en- 
joined, described, or in the remotest manner alluded to, 
in the whole Bible, whether Hebrew or Christian— 
the Saturday Sabbath. “The seventh day is the sab- 
bath.” No other day is so designated : no other day 
can be the Bible Sabbath ( Exod. xx. 11). 

IL. 

“This Sabbath was strictly a ceremonial and Jew- 
ish institution ( Levit. xxiii.; Deut. v. 15)—an es- 
pecial “sign” between God and the “children of 
Israel” ( Exod. xxxi. 13, 17; Ezek. xx. 12). 

“ As confirmatory of this, Jesus studiously and re- 
peatedly violated the Sabbath (compare Matt. xii. i 
2, with Exod. xvi. 28, 29) and Numb. xv. 32, 36, ; also, 
John v. 8, 9, 10, with Jerem. xvii. 22), and justified 
this violation by the direct assertion of his right, and 
( by necessary in-plication) of his intent, to abolish it. 
‘The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath; therefore the Son of man is Lord 
also of the Sabbath” (Mark ii. 27, 28). 

“ While the Sabbath was thus openly and constantly 
broken by Jesus and his apostles, they never, on the 
other hand, enjoined, or even encouraged, its obser- 
vance in any manner whatever, either by example, 
by precept, or by slightest intimation; nor can a 
single passage be found among all the New Testa- 
ment writings condemning the neglect of this law, or 
reproving the ‘ Sabbath-breaker.’ 

v. 

“Onthe contrary, the Sabbath law was wholly 
and unequivocally abrogated for the Gentile world 
by the first great council of the Catholic Church, 
held at Jerusalem, under the immediate direction 
of ‘the apostles and elders ; which council decreed 
that ‘ keeping of the law’ was an unnecessary thing, 
and a burden not to be laid upon those who were 
not Jews (Acts xv. 24, 28, 29). 

VI. 

“Hence the subsequent Epistles, with one voice 
regard the sanctification of the Sabbath as a pro- 
visional type, fulfilled and superseded by the Gospel 
dispensation : the ‘vest which remaineth to the peo- 
ble of God’ being not that of ‘the seventh day’ 
(nor that which ‘ Joshua had given’ in Canaan), but 
that into which they ‘who have believed do enter’ 
when they ‘ have ceased from their own works’ (Heb. 
iv. 3, 4, 8,9, 10). ‘For by the works of the law shall 
no flesh be justified.’ (Gal. ii. 16; Rom. iii. 28; ‘ix. 
32, etc.) 

“They uniformly speak of the Christian being 
‘delivered from the law,’ the Decalogue included, 
(Rom. vii. 6,7); which Decalogue, though ‘ written 
and engraven in stones,” was thus entirely ‘done 
away’ (2 Couinth. m1. 7). 





“In the most explicit and impetvertible terms, 
they affirm that ‘the Sabbath days’ were the mere 
‘shadow of things to come’ (Coloss. ii. 16); an ob- 
solete ‘ ordinance’ which had been ‘ blotted out’ by 
the new covenant; and they strongly condemn their 
‘observance’ (Gal. iv. 10) as among the ‘ beggarly 
elements’ of Jewish bondage. 

“Thus they decide obedience to the Fourth 
Commandment, and the ‘ estimation’ of its Sabbath, 
to be a ‘weakness in the faith’ (Rom. xiv. 1, 5), 
even while placing it on the broad ground of the 
liberty of private judgment, and the right of each 
to act in conformity with his own persuasions. 

w. 3..." 

If other papers, weekly or daily, would pub- 
lish these six propositions, which state with 
perfect accuracy the doctrine of Scripture re- 
specting Sabbath observance, they would confer 
a great benefit upon vast numbers of readers, 
who now feel guilty every Sunday while doing 
perfectly innocent and unobjectionable things, 
because their consciences have been perverted 
by fulse teaching respecting this subject. 

For a man to be without any religion or 
practical recognition of his relations to God, is 
certainly heathenish. And the observance of 
Sunday may indeed be better than no religion, 
though we cannot help seeing that it don’t 
amount to much at this late day. Our faith is, 
hot that one day in seven is holy, but that all 
time is sacred, and belongs to God. &. Hn. H. 


RESTORED. 
She reaches me a wasted hand— 
Alas! it once was full and warm— 
As now I, broken-hearted, stand 
Before a twinly-ruined form. 


No word is said: no need is there, 
When one light flash of glad surprise 

From her, makes vanish my despair— 
No, no, the heart gives best replies. 


But now a glooming trace of doubt 
Follows the transient flash of hope; 
For in the dark that dwelt about 
My soul so long, she seeks to grope. 


Like as the sunny beams that bless 
Some flower of the vale, mount high 

And glisten, in their gorgeousness, 
Upon a glacier’s surface, I, 


The glacier bold, on tne received 

The sunshine that had kissed the flower, 
And cast back on the bud bereaved 

Of light, my added glow of power. 


I kneel me by her side and take, 
Her other palm into my own, 
And, gazing in her eyes, I make 
The sunshine tell the dark, “ begone !” 


As fades a gloom from off the sky 
Before the glory of the sun, 

Which, on a headland bald and high, 
And o’er the sea, pours gaily on, 


Until the flash of waves of light, 
Up glances to the gazer’s view, 
Showing to him the smil!ings bright, 
The fisher girls to lovers threw ; 


So o’er my love there comes a glow, 
A flashing as of orient isle, 

That doth like morning’s beamings flow 
Into my heart—love's golden smile ! 


Why now rehearse the gloomy past ? 
The glorious present is our own. 
That past has taught to us at last, 
What else we never should have known. 


Ill., June, 1867. aM. 


Av Irishman took the train from London to 


Gravesend. On jumping from the carriage he 
remarked, that “if he had known he could have 
made the journey in so short atime he would 
have walked a-foot.” 
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THE LUCKY BAG. 


The following taken from the Little Corporal 
is part of a letter written by Thos. K. Beecher 
to his children while voyaging in the tropics : 


On this long and narrow ship, there are more 
than two hundred men, and every man has a 
bag, instead of a trunk, to keep his clothes and 
things in. Once a week, the boatswain whistles 
on his pipe, “ bags up!” and then every man 
may bring his bag up on deck, into the wind and 
sunshine, and empty it, and put it in good or- 
der. Such lots of things as they pour out! 
Shirts, trowsers, caps, tobacco, twine, scissors, 
needles, pipes, combs, shoes, and many a thing 
besides. So the sailors have a good time putting 
every thing in order, and packing it away in the 
bag again, ready for the whistle, “ bags down.” 

If any man leaves anything lying around loose, 
or out of place, whoever picks it up takes it to 
the “lucky bag.” 

This lucky bag is a big, black bag, as large as 
two of the common bags; and it hangs up by 
one of the masts, with its mouth open, ready to 
swallow anything. A man lays his knife down 
and forgets it. It goes to the lucky bag, and 
the man has to come away back to the captain, 
or some officer, and tell him, “Sir, my knife’s 
got in the lucky bag ;” and then the captain will 
fine the man for being so careless, and then let 
him get the kuife again. 

One day, the captain’s servant bought two 
nice chickens for us to eat, and, when he came 
from market, he laid them down, while he put 
away some pears and peaches. He forgot the 
chickens, and pretty soon both the chickens 
were chucked into the lucky bag, where they 
kept up a great cackling. All the men laughed, 
and said, “ Captain can’t have his dinner to- 
day !” “Captam’s chickens are in the lucky 
bag ig 

Sure enough, we had no chickens for dinner 
that day; and the servant had to buy them 
again from the lucky bag, and pay as much 
for them as they cost at market. 

Once a week, when the bag gets full, they 
take everythinz out, and sell them at auction; 
“ Lucky-bag auction.” 

And now you know what a lucky bag is— 
and lucky bags make the men very neat and 
careful. : 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue XLth Congress met in Washington on the 3d 
inst. There was a quorum in both Houses. 


Tue Surratt trial, the past week, has been chiefly 
taken up with the examination of Lewis 8S. Weich- 
man and Dr. McMillan; the former, an old acquaint- 
ance of Surratt and his mother, the latter, a surgeon 
on the steamship Peruvian, on board which Surratt 
made his flight to Europe. The prosecution finished 
on Friday. The defense say it will take them two 
weeks to examine their witnesses. 

Or the seven members of the Congressional Ju- 
diciary Committee, four are preparing a report expres- 
sing their opinion that the evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee is sufficient to warrant the impeachment of 
the President; the others will make a report merely 
censuring him. 

On reaching Annapolis, in his journey back to 
Washington, the President was welcomed by Gov. 
Swann and staff, and escorted by them to the cham- 
ber of the Capitol where the Constitutional Conven- 
tion was in session. Here he was heartily welcomed 
by Judge Carmichael, the President of the Conven- 
tion. The President reached Washington on the 
evening of the same day, June 29. 

THERE are no signs of a speedy end to the Indian 
war. Five thousand Sioux forbid white men to en- 
ter their country, and the Utes have dug up the 
hatchet and are on the war-path again. 

FOREIGN. 

At Rome, on June 27th a Public Consistory was 
held, attended by 400 Bishops. On the 29th, Pon- 
tifical High Mass was celebrated in honor of the 


eighteen hundredth anniversary of St Peter’s mar- 
tyrdom. 





At Paris, on the ist inst, the distribution of prizes 
took place at the International Exposition, in the 
presence of a vast multitude of spectators. Abdul 
Aziz, Sultan of Turkey, at present a guest of the 
French Emperor, was present at the ceremonies. 


MAXIMILIAN, there appears no longer any reason 
to doubt, has been shot. With him were also shot 
two of his generals, Mejia and Miramon. Their 
execution took place at Queretaro in the forenoon of 
June 19th. 

Tue City of Mexico was surrendered to the Liberal 
forces under General Porfirio Diaz on the 21st of June. 

VeERA Cruz capitulated on the 27th of June. 
The garrison marched out on the 28th with colors 
flying and were saluted by the Liberal forces. They 
were allowed to retain their arms, and were furnished 
with vessels to leave Mexico. 

Gen. Santa Anna is still kept a prisoner at Cam- 
peachy’ Important documents were found on his 
person, and a vigilant lookout is kept over his move- 
ments. ater.—It is reported that Santa Anna was 
shot on the 25th of June at Sisal. ' 


Iv is said that Gen. Acosta has ended the civil war 
in Colombia, by capturing the Dictator, Mosquera. 





THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE. 
(NEW EDITION.) 

The Community will publish, on or before the 20th 

of August, a new edition of 
THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE, 
By 8S. NEWHOUSE. 

This edition will present the work in a revised 
and enlarged form, with new chapters on Animals, 
Practical Trapping, Hunting and Fishing, Narratives 
of Adventure, &c. It is intended to bea thorough 
manual for the trapping of all kinds of fur-bearing 
animals; a companion for the Hunter and Woods- 
man; an entertaining volume for all who are inter- 
ested in life in the forests and among the streams. 
It will form a volume of about 200 pages, with new, 
original and elegant illustrations, and will be sold at 
the following prices: Paper covers, $1; Cloth, $1,50. 

Orders may be addressed to Oneida Community, 
Oneida, N. Y., or to the Community Office, No. 9 
Moffat Building, 335 Broadway, New York. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending July 7, 1867. 


Calopogon pulchellus, Calopogon. 
Pogonia ophioglossoides, Pogonia. 
Polygala polygama, Milkwort. 
Campanula aparinoides, Marsh Bellflower, 
Lilium superbum, Turk’s-cap Lily. 
Hieracium Gronovii, Hairy Hawkweed. 
Lilium Canadense, Wild Yellow Lily. 
Verbascum Blattaria, Moth Mullein. 
Gratiola Virginiana, Hedge-Hyssop. 


Hypericum elliptieum, 
Cicuta maculata, 
Rhus venenata, 


Water Hemlock. 
Poison Sumach. 


Galium circezans, Wild Liquorice. 
Lactuca elongata, Wild Lettuce. 
Asclepias obtusifolia, Wavy-leaved Milkweed. 
Cornus sericea, Silky Cornel. 
Rosa Carolina, Swamp Rose. 
Impatiens fulca, Spotted Touch-me-not. 
Asclepius Cornuti, Common Milkweed. 
Nasturtium officinale, Water-Cress. 
Castanea vesca, Chestnut. 
Chicorium Intybus, Succory. 
Polygala verticillata, Milkwort. 
Lysimachia stricta, Leosestrife. 
Polygonum sagutatum Arrow-leaved Tear-thumb. 
Ilex verticillata, Black Alder. 
Lysimachia nummularia, Moneywort. 
Polygonum dumetorum, Climbing False Buck- 

[ wheat. 
Teonurus Cardiaca, Motherwort. 


Monarda didyma, Oswego Tea. 


Lysimachia eiljzc’a 
Phytolacca decandra, Pokeweed. 
Pyrolu secunda, One-sided Pyrola, 





Standing Announcements: 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison. Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circuar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 335 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven, Conn. 
ber of members, 9. 
Communities. 


Number 


Num- 
Business, boarding of students from the 


SPEOIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the poplar 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branclies, after suffi- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on meie application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


—_—_— - 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oncida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their office, 335 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community: 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, New York. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 835 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enough with your orders, 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds 7an be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
pot ghar —— ee a = the above will be 
‘Oneida Community, Oneida, N'Y. amet. Address, 


—_—_—. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Hanp-Book or Toe OnerpaA Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. vo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SaLvaTion From Sin, THE END OF CuRisTIAN FatTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Mate Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 


ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 
Back VoLumes or THR “CircuLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 

volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[The above works are for sale at this office.] 





